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notwithstanding, bound together by the sacred tie of
relationship. Again, in primitive times, when men had
little power of verifying facts, or weighing evidence,
relationship was often supposed to exist between persons
who were really of different stocks. Any resemblance
was supposed to furnish a proof of relationship, and so
those who spoke the same language were presumed to be
descended from a common ancestor. In this way the
family passed ultimately into the nation, and political
constitutions and codes of law came to bind men together,
grounded all alike on the supposition, true or false, that
they were relations by blood. When states had once
been founded and began to flourish, men began to associate
with each other more freely; other grounds of obligation,
besides blood-relationship were gradually admitted, and
finally Borne, binding together in the unity of common
subjection a number of tribes strange to each other, gave
a basis of fact and law to universal morality. But in
states which had been isolated, and had mixed little with
foreigners either by conquest or by trade, the original
tradition did not die out, and men continued to say and
to think that they owed obligations only to those of the
same blood. This was especially true of the Jews, the
most isolated of all ancient nations. Their common
descent from Abraham was always present to their minds,
and was the tie which bound them together. A sense of
obligation they expressed by the formula, cHe, also is a
child of Abraham;' their very religion was a worship paid
to the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. And Christ
himself sometimes adopted the same style, ae when he
reproved the vice of selfishness by representing Dives as